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In March, 1776, Canada repulsed an invasion from the
embryo American Republic. The episode is of some signifi-
cance in naval and military history, and may be studied
in detail in the relevant chapters of the Cambridge History
of the British Empire (Vol. VI, "Canada") and Mr. C. N.
Parkinson's Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth (1934). If
colonial warfare had been naval warfare, it is hard to believe
that the American colonists would have won their inde-
pendence, but they dealt with us in then: backwoods as the
Boers dealt with us on their Veld (and in England there
were more pro-Americans in 1776 than pro-Boers in 1899).
The situation was otherwise when they came out of Iheir
woods and risked a backdoor raid upon the frozen fastness
of Canada. Indeed, they had as much chance of taking
and holding the sub-continent of Canada as of taking and
holding the island of Guadeloupe.
The De Wet of 1775 was a certain Benedict Arnold, who
with one Ethnan Allen captured in quick succession
Ticonderoga, Crown Point and St. John's (Quebec), May,
1775. These two and their compeers, Thomas Walker (to
whom the episode was a Jenkinsian revenge for the loss of
his ear) and Richard Montgomery, a decent man, were like
the Fenian raiders of a later day in that they damaged
better than they knew. The invasion of 1775 by rousing
the Canadians to a hearty resistance accomplished "more
for the enlistment of the habitants under the British standard
than all the threats and exhortations of Carleton and his
priests and seigneurs."1 And the all-round failure of the
raiders in the year following did something to stiffen the
discipline of the cause to which they belonged. America
learnt then the necessity of sterner discipline and of a
national, as distinct from a provincial, outlook. "It is
significant," says the Cambridge History, "that the Declara-
tion of Independence, the symbol at least of national unity,
followed close on the heels of the failure of the invasion of
Canada."2
The reason for the failure was the physiography of land
and water, and Mr. Belloc would have loved to have the
telling of it. But Mr. Parkinson has done it for him. Lake
1 Cambridge History of the British Empire, VI, 178.              2 Ibid., 182.